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In  the  twenty-first  century,  the  U.S.  military  has  increasingly  been  called  upon  to 
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Three  D  or  interagency  coordination  efforts.  It  also  links  the  requirement  to  coordinate 
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DEFENSE,  DIPLOMACY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  -  STATUS,  CHALLENGES,  AND 

BEST  PRACTICES 

The  Kouta  Bouyya  primary  school  in  rural  Djibouti  lacks  classroom  space 
according  to  a  village  elder.1  A  United  States  Army  civil  affairs  team  attached  to 
Combined  Joint  Task  Force-Horn  of  Africa  (CJTF-HOA)  works  directly  with  the  elder 
and  other  local  and  regional  leaders  to  contract  a  three-room  addition  to  the  school. 

The  building  project  goes  smoothly,  a  beautiful  dedication  ceremony  takes  place  and 
the  children  are  all  smiles  as  they  look  at  their  gleaming  new  classrooms.  Three  years 
later  another  Army  civil  affairs  team  visits  the  same  school  and  comes  across  three 
locked  classrooms.  When  they  inquire,  the  headmaster  opens  the  locks  and  shows 
them  the  empty  classrooms.  These  are  the  same  classrooms  requested  by  the  locals 
and  built  with  U.S.  funding  three  years  earlier.  The  classrooms  look  nearly  the  same  as 
they  did  the  day  they  were  dedicated,  but  the  civil  affairs  team  returns  to  Camp 
Lemonnier  wondering  why  the  classrooms  are  empty  and  unused. 

Another  primary  school  in  Djibouti  City,  “Ecole  Cinq,”  has  been  in  work  for  the 
better  part  of  five  years.  Contractors  hired  by  CJTF-HOA  tore  down  the  original, 
dilapidated  school  and  began  building  a  new  one.  However,  due  to  poor  construction, 
contractor  mismanagement  and  other  issues,  construction  had  completely  stalled.  The 
CJTF-HOA  lead  engineer  spent  numerous  hours  figuring  out  how  he  could  build  the 
promised  school  within  the  funding  limits  available.  Through  extensive  dialogue  with 
both  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  Representative 
and  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  a  compromise  was  reached  to  scale  down  CJTF-HOA’s  part 
of  the  project  and  bring  in  another  contractor  using  a  separate  USAID  funding  stream  to 
complete  the  rest  of  the  project  so  that  traditional  building  materials  could  be  used.2 


Only  through  close  coordination  and  collaboration  between  CJTF-HOA,  the 
Ambassador  and  the  USAID  Representative,  the  project  was  completed  in  a  culturally 
acceptable  way,  dedicated  and  is  now  in  use. 

These  two  real-world  schools  were  built  for  the  same  purpose  through  the  same 
organization,  but  only  one  is  currently  a  success.  Of  these  two,  the  Kouta  Bouyya 
project  seemed  to  go  smoothly  while  Ecole  Cinq  took  more  sweat  and  tears,  but  the 
project  that  went  smoothly  now  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  failure  to  coordinate 
efforts  of  the  “Three-Ds”  or  “Defense,  Diplomacy  and  Development,”  also  known  as 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  Department  of  State  (DoS),  and  USAID.3 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  status,  guidance  and  background  of 
the  “Three  D  Process”  and  how  it  is  being  utilized  at  all  levels  of  planning.  In  particular 
the  paper  will  look  at  the  national  level  in  Washington,  DC  and  at  the  theater  level  within 
the  Combatant  Commands  (CCMDs),  taking  into  consideration  Special  Operations 
Command  (USSOCOM)  and  all  Geographic  Combatant  Commands  (GCCs),  except 
USNORTHCOM.4  While  concentrating  on  planning  at  the  national  strategic,  theater 
strategic  and  country  team  levels  (which  has  ties  to  both  theater  strategic  and 
operational  levels  of  military  planning),  this  paper  will  also  look  at  some  of  the 
challenges  to  coordinating  civil  development  activities  among  three  agencies  that  bring 
different  goals,  cultures,  planning  styles  and  other  significant  factors  to  the  table. 

Finally,  the  paper  will  examine  some  Three  D  or  interagency  best  practices  being 
implemented  at  the  national,  theater  and  operational  levels. 

Three  D  Status  and  Guidance 

Throughout  the  last  decade  in  places  like  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  Haiti  and  Japan,  the  United  States  military  has  been  impelled  to  perform  non- 
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traditional  mission  sets,  including  civil  development-type  activities,  in  an  effort  to  rebuild 
areas  damaged  by  war  or  natural  disaster  and/or  reduce  the  influence  of  violent 
extremists.5  The  military  instrument  of  national  power  is  often  chosen  to  conduct 
development  activities  for  multiple  reasons  including  DoD’s  ability  to  conduct  operations 
in  high  threat  environments,  the  requirement  to  stabilize  post-conflict  or  post-natural 
disaster  environments,  the  need  to  establish  and  maintain  access  to  locations  and 
populations,  and  the  availability  of  DoD  resources.  These  activities  may  take  place  in 
areas  of  conflict  or  in  areas  where  the  U.S.  desires  to  provide  stability  or  maintain 
peace,  and  they  may  be  undertaken  in  support  of  other  Unites  States  Government 
(USG)  agencies  or  to  attain  military-specific  goals.  Due  to  the  overlap  with  development 
activities  normally  conducted  by  the  DoS  and  the  USAID,  it  is  important  to  ensure  the 
efforts  of  the  three  agencies  or  “Three  Ds”  are  aligned  with  United  States  national 
interests  and  foreign  policy  goals.  In  his  2002  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS), 
President  Bush  raised  the  significance  of  United  States  foreign  assistance 
(Development)  to  the  same  level  as  Diplomacy  (DoS)  and  Defense  (DoD).6  Both 
President  Bush’s  2006  and  President  Obama’s  2010  NSS  continued  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  Development  in  national  security.  Furthermore,  President  Obama  signed 
Presidential  Policy  Directive  on  Global  Development  (PPD  6)  in  September  2010,  which 
“recognizes  that  development  is  vital  to  U.S.  national  security  and  is  a  strategic, 
economic,  and  moral  imperative  .  .  .  [and]  It  calls  for  the  elevation  of  development  as  a 
core  pillar  of  American  power  and  charts  a  course  for  development,  diplomacy  and 
defense  to  mutually  reinforce  and  complement  one  another.”7  The  President’s  directive 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  strategic  importance  of  development  to  U.S.  national  security. 
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Many  like  terms  have  come  into  use  to  describe  collaborative  coordination  of 
United  States  Government  planning.  From  “interagency  coordination”  which  Joint 
Publication  (JP)  5-0,  Joint  Operations  Planning,  defines  as  “interaction  that  occurs 
among  USG  agencies,  including  DoD,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an  objective”  to 
the  “whole-of-government”  approach  to  the  “comprehensive”  approach  and 
“interorganizationa!  coordination.”8  One  of  the  challenges  with  the  term  “Three-D”  is 
that  it  is  a  subset  of  the  terms  mentioned  above,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  policy  or 
doctrine  that  refers  directly  to  Three  D  coordination.  USAID’s  Civilian-Military 
Cooperation  Policy  is  one  of  the  few  written  documents  that  speaks  directly  to  the  Three 
D  approach,  defining  it  as  “a  policy  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  Defense, 
Diplomacy,  and  Development  as  partners  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  operations, 
particularly  in  the  developing  world.”9  Getting  the  most  from  available  resources  has 
always  been  important,  but  in  the  present  time  of  fiscal  austerity  the  United  States 
Government  must  ensure  taxpayer  dollars  are  being  spent  in  ways  that  directly  tie  to 
national  interests  and  that  do  not  run  counter  to  efforts  being  made  by  other  government 
agencies.  In  other  words,  there  needs  to  be  unified  action  leading  to  unity  of  effort,  and 
the  way  to  ensure  that  is  to  coordinate  and  synchronize  the  efforts  of  multiple  agencies. 
Use  of  Three  D  or  related  coordination  approaches  ensures  unity  of  effort  and 
responsible  use  of  resources.  While  the  importance  of  aligning  the  efforts  of  DoD,  DoS 
and  USAID  at  all  levels,  from  strategic  to  tactical,  is  recognized,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
language  indicating  the  need  for  interagency  coordination,  enforcing  a  requirement  to 
coordinate  has  proven  difficult  given  that  DoS  and  USAID  cannot  always  dictate 
requirements  to  DoD,  nor  can  DoD  dictate  requirements  to  DoS  or  USAID.  Adding  to 
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that  are  the  negative  effects  arising  from  the  perpetual  parochial  competition  between 
agencies.  At  all  levels,  but  particularly  below  the  level  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
ensuring  Three  D  Coordination  takes  place  often  comes  down  to  the  particular  leaders 
and  organizations  involved  and  their  dedication  and  enthusiasm  to  coordinate  and 
compromise  with  the  other  agencies. 

DoD,  DoS  and  USAID  guidance  to  coordinate  starts  with  direction  from  the 
President  in  National  Security  Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)-44  of  07  Dec  2005,  which 
remains  in  effect.  Specifically,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  “will  integrate 
stabilization  and  reconstruction  contingency  plans  with  military  contingency  plans  when 
relevant  and  appropriate.”10  President  Obama’s  National  Security  Strategy  calls  on  all 
government  agencies  to  work  together  to  align  resources  with  security  challenges, 
singling  out  Defense,  Diplomacy,  Development  and  other  areas  of  focus.11  In  the  DoS 
2010  Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and  Development  Review  (QDDR),  Secretary  Clinton 
articulates  “Department  of  State  must  also  coordinate  the  development  of  integrated 
country  strategies,  .  .  .  The  purpose  is  not  to  direct  the  operations  or  redirect  the 
mandates  of  other  agencies,  ...  It  is  rather  to  ensure  that  these  operations  are 
coordinated  within  an  overall  strategic  framework.”12  USAID  maintains  the  Civilian- 
Military  Cooperation  Policy,  which  lays  out  USAID’s  policy  to  coordinate  with  DoD  on 
foreign  assistance  issues  and  its  guiding  principles  for  policy  implementation.13  This 
four-page  policy  clearly,  and  in  a  non-biased  way,  provides  a  strong  testament  to 
USAID’s  institutional  belief  in  the  importance  of  Three  D  collaboration.  Another  USAID 
publication,  the  Civilian-Military  Operations  Guide,  states  that  “USAID  must  develop 
closer  coordination  with  the  military  community,  to  understand  how  to  work  alongside 
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them,  and  to  ensure  that  both  civilian  and  military  efforts  are  aimed  at  the  same  set  of 
goals.”14 

DoD  receives  direction  from  multiple  sources  including  the  National  Defense 
Strategy,  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report,  and  the  National  Military  Strategy, 
which  states  the  requirement  for  “America’s  foreign  policy  to  employ  an  adaptive  blend 
of  diplomacy,  development,  and  defense.”15  Multiple  Joint  Publications  (JPs),  as  well 
as  DoD  Instructions  and  Directives,  including  JP  1 ,  Doctrine  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  JP  5-0,  Joint  Operation  Planning,  JP  3-07,  Stability  Operations,  JP  3-08, 
Interorganizational  Coordination  During  Joint  Operations  and  others  provide  direction 
for  Joint  Forces  to  coordinate  with  interagency  partners.16 

Though  Joint  Publication  3-08  provides  guidance  to  Combatant  Commanders 
(CCDRs)  to  work  with  their  counterparts  in  other  agencies  to  coordinate  at  the  theater 
strategic  and  operational  levels  to  achieve  strategic  objectives,  the  level  of 
standardization  is  not  consistent,  partly  because  cross-agency  guidance  on  utilizing  the 
Three  D  process  has  been  missing.17  In  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  national 
level  guidance  and  agency-specific  direction  on  interagency  coordination,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  stood  up  the  “3D  Planning  Group  (3DPG)”  in  the  late 
2009  to  early  201 0  timeframe.18  One  of  the  products  of  that  group,  jointly  written  by 
representatives  from  the  Joint  Staff,  DoS  and  USAID,  is  a  pre-decisional  working  draft 
document  entitled  3D  Planning  Guide,  Diplomacy,  Development,  Defense  with  the 
stated  purpose  to  “support  collaboration  between  State,  USAID,  and  Defense  for  more 
informed  and  effective  planning  coordination.”19  This  reference  is  written  at  the  national 
strategic  level  with  applications  down  to  the  country  level.  According  to  Mr.  John 
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Dunlop,  USAID’s  Acting  Deputy  Officer  Director  and  Chief,  Plans  Division  in  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Military  Cooperation  (formerly  Office  of  Military  Affairs),  the  document  was 
initiated  when  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Plans,  Ms.  Janine  Davidson, 
saw  the  need  for  interdepartmental  guidance  on  conducting  Three  D  coordination  and  at 
the  same  time  recognized  the  near  impossibility  of  moving  such  a  document  through  the 
convoluted  bureaucratic  approval  process.  Ms.  Davidson  found  like-minded  people 
within  DoD,  DoS  and  USAID,  including  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  set  them  to  work  developing  the 
3D  Planning  Guide.  This  document,  itself  a  product  of  the  Three  D  process,  was  most 
recently  published  in  September  201 1  in  a  “Pre-Decisional  Working  Draft,”  a  status 
unlikely  to  change.  According  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  current  draft  has  been  “cleared  at 
medium  levels”  within  all  three  agencies  and  is  being  received  warmly.20  Though  it 
lacks  formal  approval,  the  3D  Planning  Guide  has  the  potential  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
standardizing  the  use  of  Three  D  planning  at  the  strategic  and  operational  levels.  This 
innovative  handbook  “is  a  reference  tool  designed  to  help  planners  understand  the 
purpose  of  each  agency’s  plans,  the  processes  that  generate  them,  and,  most 
importantly,  to  help  identify  opportunities  for  coordination  among  the  three.”21  A  spring 
2012  revision  is  planned.22 

Though  there  is  guidance  for  all  three  agencies  to  coordinate,  there  exists  the 
question  of  which  agency  is  in  charge  and  which  has  the  final  say.  The  naming 
convention  of  the  Three  D  approach  illustrates  the  issue.  Most  often  the  Three  Ds  are 
spelled  out  as  “Defense,  Diplomacy,  and  Development”  as  in  the  definition  of  the  Three 
D  approach  taken  from  USAID’s  Civilian-Military  Cooperation  Policy.  However,  it  can 
also  be  written  as  “Diplomacy,  Development,  and  Defense”  as  is  the  case  with  the 
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subtitle  for  the  3D  Planning  Guide.  Advocates  of  the  Three  D  approach,  will  refer  to  it 
this  way,  and  take  it  a  step  further  by  referring  to  Defense  as  “the  little  D.”  In  terms  of 
amounts  of  foreign  assistance  distributed,  it  is  an  apt  designator  However,  when 
determining  who  is  in  charge,  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered.  First,  “USAID  is 
the  lead  U.S.  government  agency  for  U.S.  foreign  assistance  planning  and 
programming.”23  In  Washington,  at  the  national-strategic  level,  that  means  USAID 
should  be  in  charge  of  Three  D  coordination,  though  the  other  two  agencies  have  the 
responsibility  to  initiate  communication  and  coordination  with  the  other  Ds  on  items  of 
interest. 

Once  outside  of  the  United  States,  having  lead  agency  status  does  not 

necessarily  mean  USAID  always  leads,  particularly  within  sovereign  foreign  nations. 

Per  DoS’  Foreign  Affairs  Manual,  the  Chief  of  Mission  (COM),  usually  an  Ambassador, 

shall  have  full  responsibility  for  the  direction,  coordination,  and  supervision 
of  all  Government  Executive  Branch  employees.  .  .  and  shall  ensure  that 
all  Government  Executive  Branch  employees  in  that  country  (except  for.  .  . 
employees  under  the  command  of  a  United  States  area  military 
commander)  comply  fully  with  all  applicable  directives  of  the  chief  of 
mission.24 

For  USAID,  even  in  a  situation  where  the  Ambassador  is  a  more  junior  Foreign  Service 
Officer  (FSO)  than  the  USAID  Director,  the  Ambassador,  as  the  President’s  direct 
representative,  holds  positional  seniority.  Addressing  the  singular  topic  of  development 
issues  and  clearly  articulating  the  need  for  Three  D  or  broader  interagency  coordination, 
the  PPD  6  fact  sheet  states,  “In  the  field,  the  Chief  of  Mission  will  ensure  the  coherence 
and  coordination  of  development  cooperation  across  U.S.  agencies.”25  As  for  DoD,  JP 
3-08  speaks  to  COM  authority,  but  highlights  an  area  of  overlap  between  COM  authority 
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and  Combatant  Command  (COCOM)  authority,  “The  bilateral  COM  has  authority  over 
all  USG  personnel  in  country,  except  for  those  assigned  to  a  combatant 
command, .  .  .”26  Some  military  personnel  like  the  Defense  Attache  are  placed  under 
COM  authority,  but  all  other  in-country  military  forces  assigned  under  COCOM  authority 
could  be  considered  exempt  from  COM  authority.  In  practice,  the  CCDR  and  COM 
have  a  symbiotic  relationship  and  ideally  align  their  efforts,  though  this  can  be 
personality  dependent.  In  most  instances,  the  CCDR  and  subordinate  commanders  wilt 
inform  and  coordinate  operations  with  the  COM.  A  good  relationship  is  particularly 
important  to  the  CCDR,  since  he/she  must  use  a  regional  approach  and  depends  on 
reliable  interagency  relationships.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  COM  is  not  interested  in 
working  with  a  CCDR,  he/she  will  develop  the  Mission  Strategic  and  Resource  Plan 
(MSRP)  devoid  of  CCDR  assistance.  Bringing  the  issue  into  focus,  while  the  CCDR 
has  the  COCOM  authority  to  conduct  military  operations  without  COM  approval,  his/her 
long-term  interests  are  better  served  by  making  the  effort  to  communicate,  coordinate 
and  gain  COM  approval. 

With  the  need  for  Three  D  coordination  established  and  some  of  the  hierarchical 
arguments  made,  the  next  step  is  to  look  at  where  it  is  being  used.  The  first  place  to 
look  is  Washington,  DC.  At  the  highest  level,  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC), 

Three  D  coordination  is  inherent  since  all  three  agencies  are  represented  in  the  forms  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  as  a  statutory  member  of  the  NSC  represents  both 
Diplomacy  and  Development,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (also  a  statutory  member  of 
the  NSC)  as  well  as  others  the  President  may  invite  from  OSD  and  DoD,  who  represent 
Defense.  As  evidenced  by  the  history  of  the  3D  Planning  Guide,  Three  D  coordination 
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is  being  embraced  in  Washington,  outside  the  NSC  by  USAID,  DoS  and  the  Joint  Staff. 
According  to  the  3DPG’s  slide  briefing  entitled  “3D  Planning  101,”  the  3DPG  has  both  a 
steering  committee  made  up  of  high-level  representatives  (Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
level,  per  Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  Branch  Chief,  Pol-Mil  Policy  and  Planning  at  DoS)  from  the 
three  agencies  and  a  working  group  made  up  of  mid-level  personnel.27  Within  the 
3DPG,  the  three  agencies  are  co-equal.  In  fact,  the  chair  of  the  steering  committee 
rotates  regularly  between  all  three,  and  the  chair  “carries  no  additional  authority.” 28 

In  addition  to  Three  D  efforts  in  Washington,  the  3DPG  actively  advocates  Three 
D  coordination  to  other  strategic  level  organizations.  The  “3D  Planning  101”  brief 
includes  a  slide  that  speaks  to  where  the  3DPG  sees  the  intersection  of  Three  D 
agencies’  planning:  “Theater  Campaign  Plans  (TCPs)  &  Country  Plans  [CCMD/DoD], 
Bureau  and  Mission  Strategic  and  Resource  Plans  (BSRPs/MSRPs)  [DoS],  and  Country 
Development  Cooperation  Strategies  (CDCSs)  [USAID].”29  According  to  3DPG  working 
group  members,  the  3D  Planning  Guide  has  been  forwarded  to  all  U.S.  missions  and 
Combatant  Commands,  which  are  the  physical  meeting  points  for  all  of  these  planning 
documents.30 

It  will  likely  take  time  before  CCMDs  begin  to  utilize  the  3D  Planning  Guide. 
However,  all  CCMDs  have  an  office  and  personnel  who  are  primarily  charged  with 
interagency  coordination,  and  it  is  apparent  that  effort  is  strong.  Perhaps  due  to  the 
nature  of  planning  at  the  CCMD  level  where  plans  are  broad  and  involve  many 
interagency  partners,  there  may  be  limited  need  to  conduct  coordination  exclusively 
among  the  Three  Ds,  except  in  cases  of  crisis  action  planning  for  humanitarian 
assistance  and  disaster  relief  or  other  very  focused  issues. 
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A  CCMD  maintains  country  plans  that  are  nested  within  the  TCP,  but  the  true 
strategic  CCMD  planning  and  effort  is  regional  in  nature.  Below  that,  working  at  the 
operational  level,  a  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  or  sub-unified  command  will  look  at  a  smaller 
slice  of  geography,  and  may  or  may  not  focus  on  individual  countries.  One  group  of 
military  personnel  consistently  looking  at  country  level  issues  are  those  assigned  within 
the  U.S.  embassies  under  the  Senior  Defense  Official  (SDO),  but  they  fall  under  COM 
authority  and  their  responsibilities  are  quite  different  from  the  leader  of  a  CCMD,  JTF  or 
sub-unified  command.  On  the  other  hand,  within  DoS  and  USAID,  long-term  planning  is 
conducted  at  the  country  level  inside  individual  embassies.31  This  fact  leads  to  a 
potential  for  Three  D  strategic  planning  to  become  disconnected  from  DoS/USAID 
strategic  level  planning.  Ensuring  Three  D  coordination  takes  place  at  the  country  level 
between  military  CCMD  strategic  level  planners,  operational  level  military  planners  and 
planners  within  the  embassy  country  team  is  essential  to  whole  of  government  success. 

At  the  tactical  level  Three  D  coordination  can  become  much  simpler.  Tactical 
issues  are  usually  less  complex,  involve  fewer  people  and  resources,  are  smaller  in 
scale,  and  involve  less  fiscal  risk.  Often,  the  Three  D  partners  needed  to  coordinate 
such  activities  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  as  in  the  construct  of  a  Provincial 
Reconstruction  Team  (PRT)  where  Three  D  representatives  normally  live  and  work 
together  on  a  daily  basis.  Within  the  relatively  small  area  of  a  PRT  there  are 
representatives  from  additional  U.S.  agencies,  and  any  Three  D  issues  are  easily 
coordinated.  According  to  LTC  Michael  Hert,  Deputy  Commanding  Officer,  PRT  Paktya 
Province,  speaking  about  his  PRT  interagency  partners,  “Due  to  the  nature  of  our  lines 
of  effort  none  of  us  can  operate  in  a  silo  and  are  very  dependent  on  the  other.  .  .  .  We 
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see  each  other  daily  and  our  living  quarters  are  a  few  steps  away  from  each  other.  ...  if 
you  really  need  to  talk  about  something  you  just  wander  over  to  their  office  space.”32 

For  other  tactical  operators  working  in  small  teams,  like  Army  Civil  Affairs  teams, 
Navy  Maritime  Civil  Affairs  Teams,  or  Travelling  Contact  Teams,  it  is  vital  that  Three  D 
coordination  be  completed  through  the  Embassy  Country  Team  prior  to  conducting 
operations.  These  types  of  teams  operate  at  the  tactical  level,  but  tie  in  to  DoS/USAID 
at  the  strategic  level.  Small  team  members  tend  to  be  more  junior  and  have  had  less 
exposure  and  are  less  knowledgeable  about  their  Three  D  partners  in  DoS  and  USAID, 
so  it  is  critical  that  the  need  for  Three  D  coordination  be  emphasized  by  those  in  the 
military  chains  of  command  at  the  operational  and  strategic  levels.  DoS  and  USAID 
have  a  more  complete  understanding  of  sociological  and  cultural  issues  which  are 
important  to  consider  during  the  planning  process.  Failure  to  conduct  Three  D 
coordination  of  small  team  activities  can  directly  lead  to  non-alignment  of  United  States 
actions,  waste  of  resources  and  regression  in  host-nation  relations  and  objectives.33 
Challenges  and  Mitigation34 

One  of  the  most  basic  challenges  to  Three  D  coordination  is  simply  promoting 
knowledge  of  the  issue  and  getting  buy-in  and  commitment  from  Three  D  actors.  Most 
importantly,  those  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Three  D  organizations  must  understand 
and  advocate  for  Three  D  coordination.  With  the  initiation  of  the3DPG  and  the  creation 
and  promulgation  of  the  3D  Planning  Guide  from  those  within  OSD  (DoD),  DoS,  and 
USAID  at  the  national  level,  the  standard  is  set,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  broader 
concept  of  interagency  coordination  is  making  progress  at  the  CCMD  and  lower  levels. 
Continued  high-level  emphasis  on  Three  D  and  interagency  coordination  provided  for 
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mid-level  and  junior  personnel  is  required  to  ensure  enthusiasm  and  understanding  are 
communicated  and  espoused  at  each  level  within  all  three  agencies. 

In  essence,  Three  D  coordination  is  really  about  communication,  which  provides 
multi-faceted  challenges.  There  are  different  sets  of  vocabulary,  acronyms,  and  ways  of 
dealing  with  classified  information  within  the  three  agencies,  which  may  lead  to 
unintended  lack  of  transparency  about  plans  and  operations.35  One  reliable  way  to 
mitigate  the  challenge  of  poor  communication  is  to  provide  training  at  every  level.  Mr. 
John  Dunlop  of  USAID,  says  that  training  is  needed  from  top  to  bottom  in  all  three 
agencies,  specifically  pointing  out  how  critical  it  is  for  senior  level  personnel  like 
ambassadors  as  well  as  very  junior  personnel  like  military  company  commanders  to 
receive  training.  Having  personally  dealt  with  problems  arising  at  the  country  level,  Mr. 
Dunlop  is  emphatic  that  company  commanders  must  understand  the  Three  D  concept 
and  what  it  is  that  the  other  agencies  are  trying  to  accomplish.36 

In  terms  of  being  good  stewards  of  United  States  taxpayer’s  dollars  and 
promoting  a  synchronized  United  States  foreign  policy,  it  is  essential  for  Three  D 
representatives  to  understand  the  importance  of  their  coordination  efforts.  It  would  be 
unwise  for  one  USG  agency  to  move  forward  on  a  development  activity  that  runs 
counter  to  the  objectives  of  another  USG  agency  or  overall  USG  objectives.  Such  a 
situation  would  detract  from  unity  of  effort,  squander  resources,  detract  from  strategic 
goals,  and  cause  confusion  among  host  nation  personnel  about  U.S.  intentions.  DoS 
and  USAID  are  longtime  close  partners,  both  in  Washington,  DC  and  at  the  country 
level,  skilled  at  coordinating  development  activities.  However,  there  is  a  growing 
potential  for  increased  Three  D  friction  as  DoD  becomes  more  active  in  development 
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activities,  making  DoD’s  efforts  to  coordinate  with  DoS  and  USAID  in  order  to  ensure 
unity  of  effort,  reduce  friction  and  enhance  alignment  critical. 

Understanding  the  motivations  and  organizational  cultures  of  fellow  Three  D 
partners  is  also  important.  Each  agency  has  objectives  aimed  at  strengthening  United 
States  national  security.  While  the  outward  manifestations  of  development  may  look 
similar,  the  desired  affects,  sometimes  second  or  third  order  affects,  may  differ  from 
agency  to  agency.  For  instance,  CJTF-HOA  does  not  build  schools  and  other  facilities 
for  the  sake  of  development  itself,  as  USAID  might.  Instead  the  CJTF-FIOA’s 
development  projects  are  primarily  designed  to  impede  the  spread  of  violent  extremism 
by  building  partner  nation  capacity.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  recent  commanders, 
CJTF-FIOA  does  more  than  build  facilities;  it  “helps  mitigate  the  root  conditions  that 
contribute  to  instability.”37 

Agency  parochialism  is  potentially  the  most  common  challenge  and  one  that 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Dunlop  admits  protection  of  “rice  bowls”  can  make  it  difficult 
for  the  three  agencies  to  coordinate,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  budgets  and 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  dealing  with  the  red  tape  in  transferring  resources  from  one 
agency  to  another  better  equipped  to  deal  with  a  particular  problem.  However,  he  also 
points  out  the  sheer  size  difference  in  personnel  and  budget  between  DoD  and  USAID 
puts  USAID  in  a  position  where  they  must  defend  the  resources  they  have.38 

DoD’s  increased  use  of  soft  power  available  through  the  conduct  of  development 
projects  has  helped  perpetuate  the  trend  of  downsizing  within  DoS  and  USAID.  This 
atrophy  of  civilian  power  is  noted  in  the  most  recent  Quadrennial  Defense  Review,  and 
OSD  recognizes  the  need  for  a  rebalancing  to  take  place:  “adequate  civilian  capacity 
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will  take  time  and  resources  to  develop  and  .  .  .  [DoD]  will  therefore  continue  to  work 
with  the  leadership  of  civilian  agencies  to  support  the  agencies’  growth  and  their 
operations  in  the  field,  so  that  the  appropriate  military  and  civilian  resources  are  put 
forth.”39  The  soft  power  capabilities  DoD  has  brought  to  bear  over  the  last  decade  will 
not  soon  go  away,  but  it  is  imperative  the  correct  balance  be  struck  and  the  Three  D 
agencies  continue  their  coordination  efforts.  According  to  the  2007  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  testimony  of  Michael  Hess,  then  Assistant  Administrator  in  the 
Bureau  for  Democracy,  Conflict,  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  at  USAID,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  DoD’s  participation  in  foreign  assistance/development  efforts  may  blur 
the  lines,  leading  to  “confusion  and  misperceptions.  USAID  coordination  with  the  DoD 
should  not  be  perceived  as  contributing  to  specific  military  objectives,  but  rather  as 
contributing  to  broader  foreign  policy  goals.”40 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  “The  three  organizations  have  different  jobs, 
organizational  goals,  cultures,  mindsets,  vocabulary  and  doctrine.”41  DoS  is  the  face  of 
the  President’s  foreign  policy  in  the  world.  At  the  country  level,  even  though  tour 
lengths  are  two  or  three  years,  ambassadors  and  USAID  directors  are  likely  to  take  a 
much  longer  term  approach.  In  almost  all  countries,  the  U.S.  Embassy  has  been  in 
place  for  decades  or  centuries  and  has  an  established  close  relationship  with  the  host 
nation.  DoD  does  not  necessarily  share  the  same  relationship.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  mission  is  disaster  response,  or  where  the  military  is  conducting  phase  0,  IV 
or  V  operations.42  DoD’s  immediate  goal  is  often  to  create  enough  goodwill  to  be  able 
to  maintain  access  and  gather  information  or  to  begin  the  transition  from  a  kinetic 
environment  to  one  where  civilians  can  safely  operate.  This  focus  leads  to  a  short-term 
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approach  and  a  desire  for  immediate  results.  Add  tactical  operators  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  working  with  interagency  or  Three  D  partners,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  lose 
sight  of  the  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  and  simply  concentrate  on  immediate 
results,  as  judged  by  the  tactical  team,  without  considering  the  multi-ordered  effects. 
Shorter  tour  lengths  for  military  personnel  compound  the  issue  since  personnel  do  not 
have  adequate  time  in  a  six-month  or  one-year  tour  to  gain  the  same  situational 
awareness  and  cultural  understanding  as  their  DoS  or  USAID  counterparts.  In  addition 
to  fully  coordinating  activities  through  the  Three  D  process,  military  staffs  can  diminish 
this  challenge  by  evaluating  measures  of  effectiveness  (MOE  -“Are  we  doing  the  right 
things?”)  in  addition  to  measures  of  performance  (MOP  -  “Are  we  doing  things  right?”)43 

In  addition  to  having  different  geographic  foci,  DoD  and  DoS  have  regional 
boundaries  that  are  not  aligned.  CCMD  boundaries,  as  laid  out  in  the  Unified  Command 
Plan,  do  not  line  up  with  State  Department  regional  bureau  boundaries.  One  can  see 
positive  and  negative  consequences  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but 
additional  coordination  and  communication  challenges  exist  when  an  area  of  operations 
overlaps  multiple  boundaries  for  multiple  Three  D  partners. 

Best  Practices 

Interagency  coordination  is  not  a  new  initiative,  and  looking  across  the 
interagency  reveals  some  best  practices  from  which  the  Three  D  process  already 
benefits,  or  possibly  could.  This  section  highlights  a  few  of  those  practices.  Starting 
with  the  basics,  interagency  action  works  more  effectively  when  collegial  relations  are 
created.  Getting  to  know  one’s  Three  D  partners,  understanding  where  those  partners 
sit  and  what  motivates  them,  and  having  the  familiarity  to  be  able  to  reach  out  and 
connect  when  needed  is  essential  to  transparent  and  effective  Three  D  coordination. 
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Three  D  partners  should  make  the  effort  to  understand  each  other’s  language  and 
perspective  to  enhance  communications.  The  next  step  is  to  look  for  common  desires, 
objectives  and  goals  in  order  to  leverage  synergies  to  be  gained  through  alignment. 
Knowing  one’s  Three  D  partners  will  help,  but  it  is  also  important  to  look  to  source 
documents  from  the  national,  theater  and  country  level  for  assistance.44 

As  mentioned  earlier,  top-level  buy-in  for  Three  D  coordination  is  vital.  The 
existence  of  the  3DPG  is  assuredly  a  best  practice,  and  use  of  its  product,  the  3D 
Planning  Guide,  is  another  one.  Three  D  partners  at  every  level  may  find  ways  to  mirror 
the  Three  D  actions  of  the  NSC  and  3DPG.  CCDR  buy-in  is  also  essential,  and  it 
appears  the  majority  espouse  and  understand  the  importance  of  “Interagency 
coordination.”  Two  of  the  CCMDs  take  interagency  coordination  a  step  further  by 
including  civilians  from  DoS  and  USAID  at  all  levels  within  their  commands. 
USAFRICOM’s  J-9  Interagency  Branch  Chief,  Mr.  Bernie  Dobner,  states  that 
“AFRICOM  uses  an  ‘Embedded  Interagency’  (vs.  [Joint  Interagency  Coordination 
Group]  JIACG)  model”  with  “Regular  collaborative  meetings  in  the  form  of  an  [chartered] 
‘Interagency  Board’  [to]  complement  this  ‘embed’  model.”45  The  trend  of  CCMDs 
embedding  interagency  partners  in  their  staff  structures  will  likely  continue  to  good 
effect.  As  they  do  so,  it  will  be  important  to  ensure  the  lines  between  defense  and 
development  do  not  blur  too  much,  and  that  CCMDs  retain  the  capability  to  defend  the 
United  States  using  traditional  military  power. 

There  is  no,  single  model  for  interagency  coordination.  CCMDs  establish 
interagency  bodies,  according  to  their  main  staff  functions  and  responsibilities.  Looking 
at  the  CCMDs  provides  two  primary  models:  one  where  the  office  is  located  in  the  J3 
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and  one  where  it  is  located  in  the  J9  directorate.  Using  an  alternative,  the  Joint  Staff  in 
Washington,  DC  maintains  their  Interagency  Planning  Branch  within  the  Joint 
Operational  War  Plans  Division,  J5  directorate.46  According  to  the  USCENTCOM’s 
Interagency  Planning  Branch  Deputy  Director,  COL  Mark  Murphy,  placement  within  the 
J3  means  smoother  interagency  coordination,  since  the  Division  Director  is  also  the 
Deputy  J3  Director,  enabling  better  visibility  and  quicker  access  to  the  J3  Director  and 
Command  Group.47  On  the  other  hand,  USAFRICOM  maintains  its  interagency  branch 
within  the  J9,  the  Outreach  Directorate.  Operating  from  within  a  directorate  focused  on 
partners  and  away  from  the  commotion  of  a  directorate  focused  on  operations  and 
logistics  provides  distance  and  perspective  for  a  branch  that  “plays  a  key  part  in  driving 
process  analysis,  disseminating  agency  relevant  information,  recruiting/on-boarding, 
standardizing  education  and  training,  and  raising  staff  awareness  of  interagency 
capabilities.”48  In  short,  there  are  good  reasons  to  place  the  interagency  branch  in 
specific  locations  depending  on  the  command. 

One  of  the  original  constructs  for  conducting  interagency  coordination  is  the 
embassy  country  team.  Led  by  the  COM,  “the  country  team  system  provides  the 
foundation  for  rapid  interagency  consultation  and  action  on  recommendations  from  the 
field  and  effective  execution  of  US  programs  and  policies.”49  Country  team  composition 
can  vary,  but  generally  is  composed  of  FSOs  from  within  the  embassy,  the  USAID 
Director  or  Representative,  representatives  from  other  U.S.  federal  agencies,  normally 
to  include  DoD,  and  any  guests  the  COM  wishes  to  incorporate.  The  COM  chairs 
routine  country  team  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  relevant  policies.  The 
COM  assigns  policy  implementation  to  a  lead  agency,  which  coordinates  with  other 
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relevant  agencies  in  the  process,  keeping  the  COM  appraised  of  progress,  queries  for 
clarification,  or  obstacles.  The  country  team  also  coordinates  issues  less  formally  on  a 
daily  basis  via  face  to  face  contact,  telephone  and  email  in  order  to  gain  approval  and 
keeps  the  COM  appraised  of  plans  and  operations.  All  military  staffs  and  teams  should 
make  every  effort  to  coordinate  operations  through  the  COM  and  country  team  and  gain 
a  seat  at  country  team  meetings.  Three  D  coordination  through  the  country  team  will 
ensure  that  military  plans  and  activities  do  not  contradict  or  undermine  existing  policies, 
that  the  COM  is  aware  of  them,  and  that  the  timing  is  correct.  For  military  personnel, 
teams  and  staffs,  the  first  point  of  contact  within  the  country  team  should  be  the  Senior 
Defense  Official  (SDO),  often  dual-hatted  as  the  Defense  Attache  (SDO/DATT). 

At  the  national  level,  USAID  has  put  several  best  practices  into  use,  starting  with 
the  advent  of  the  Office  of  Military  Affairs,  which  stood  up  in  March  2005  “to  serve  as  its 
primary  point-of-contact  with  the  U.S.  Military  and  to  implement  the  civilian  side  of  the 
partnership  between  development  and  defense.”50  The  office  is  still  going  strong,  and 
was  recently  renamed  the  “Office  of  Civilian  Military  Cooperation”  in  order  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  emphasis  on  cooperation.  The  office  is  an  effective  standard  for 
Three  D  coordination  and  is  made  up  of  FSOs,  General  Schedule  (GS)  government 
employees  and  contract  workers  from  the  USAID  Plans  Division,  one  05-06  level 
liaison  officer  (LNO)  from  each  GCC  and  two  from  USSOCOM,  a  representative  from 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OPNAV)  N52  -  Office  of  International 
Engagement,  and  a  representative  from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.51  Two  other  written 
documents  which  speak  to  agency-level  commitment  to  Three  D  coordination  are  the 
concise  Civilian-Military  Cooperation  Policy  quoted  earlier  and  the  more  detailed 
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Civilian-Military  Operations  Guide,  which  states  “USAID  must  develop  closer 
coordination  with  the  military  community,  to  understand  how  to  work  alongside  them, 
and  to  ensure  that  both  civilian  and  military  efforts  are  aimed  at  the  same  set  of  goals.” 
Published  primarily  for  USAID  employees,  but  useful  for  DoS  and  military  partners,  the 
guidebook  addresses  the  challenges  of  civilian-military  cooperation,  providing  insight 
into  agency-specific  planning  models,  vocabulary,  and  organization  while  providing  real- 
world  examples,  as  well  as  annexes  dealing  with  specific  interagency,  particularly  Three 
D,  partners.52  The  well-informed  Three  D  participant  should  maintain  this  volume 
alongside  the  3D  Planning  Guide  and  JP  3-08,  Interorganizational  Coordination  During 
Joint  Operations. 

Two  other  practices  that  provide  for  better  Three  D  relationships  and  flow  of 
communications  are  the  use  of  LNOs  and  holding  regular  Three  D  or  interagency 
meetings.  All  three  agencies  make  use  of  LNOs  at  most  levels,  including  DoS  use  of 
Political  Advisors  (POLADs)  on  many  high  level  military  staffs  and  USAID’s  addition  of 
Senior  Development  Advisor  (SDA)  positions  on  CCMD  staffs  beginning  in  2007. 53  DoD 
also  maintains  LNOs  on  Three  D  partner  staffs  at  the  national  and  country  level.54 
Having  LNOs  on  Three  D  partner  staffs  can  often  mean  a  seat  at  the  table  in  events  like 
regular  U.S.  embassy  country  team  meetings,  the  staff  JIACG  or  similar  group,  and  any 
type  of  Three  D  meeting.  Such  opportunities  continue  to  come  into  being  and  mature  in 
order  to  better  bind  the  Three  D  and  interagency  processes.  Three  D  partners  do  well 
to  seek  out  these  venues  to  engage,  coordinate,  and  synchronize  their  efforts. 
Conclusion 

The  trend  of  U.S.  military  involvement  and  use  of  civil  development  activities  that 
has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  last  decade  are  likely  to  continue  into  the  future. 
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Twenty-first  century  warfare  will  likely  involve  irregular  warfare  in  which  development 
and  assistance  activities  play  a  role  to  promote  or  protect  U.S.  national  interests  using  a 
combination  of  hard  and  soft  power.  The  U.S.  military  will  also  increasingly  be  called 
upon  to  flex  its  soft  power  in  times  of  humanitarian  crises.  Coordination  and 
collaboration  among  DoD,  DoS  and  USAID  will  be  keys  to  aligning  efforts  and  reaping 
the  cumulative  benefit  that  will  come  from  working  synergistically  as  Three  D  partners. 
Three  D  coordination  must  start  at  the  national  level  in  Washington  (i.e.,  the  national 
security  council)  and  be  embraced  within  Combatant  Commands  and  U.S.  Embassies 
worldwide.  Three  D  partners  should  provide  training  to  their  personnel  and  coordinate 
planning  and  operations  from  the  strategic  level  down  to  the  tactical,  so  that  even  junior 
personnel  operating  in  small  tactical  teams  understand  how  their  actions  work  in  concert 
with  the  efforts  of  their  partners  to  attain  U.S.  national  interests  and  objectives.  Three  D 
partners  will  continue  to  wrestle  with  how  best  to  attain  buy-in  at  all  levels,  improve 
communications,  mitigate  parochialism,  and  understand  each  other’s  motivations,  goals, 
vocabulary,  and  cultures.  Through  dedication  to  training,  relationship-building, 
understanding  and  commitment,  the  Three  D  partners  will  be  able  to  come  together  and 
utilize  best  practices  that  include  use  of  the  Three  D  Planning  Guide  and  other  written 
direction/doctrine  on  interagency  coordination,  liaison  officers  on  each  other’s  staffs, 
and  forums/meetings  like  Embassy  country  teams,  Joint  Interagency  Coordination 
Groups  and  Three  D  meetings.  Three  D  coordination  requires  compromise  and  work, 
but  is  crucial  to  ensuring  transparent,  aligned  and  responsible  use  of  resources  in 
pursuit  of  U.S.  national  interests. 
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